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Prome-Rangoon road. It took place in the latter part of July.
Thereafter it was only a matter of stamping out the resistance of
outlying Japanese garrisons and chasing their retreating
forces through the Shan Hills towards Siam. While these
measures were in progress atom bombs were dropped on
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and Japan surrendered. Soon after-
wards General Kimura, the Japanese commander in Burma,
signalled Mountbatten that he had ordered the cease-fire.
Burma has been called 'Britain's principal shop window in
the war against Japan'. Seen as a whole, the battle for Burma
was the largest single action fought against the Japanese. To
the Allies its importance lay in the maintenance of communi-
cations with China, and in the Japanese threat to India, which
envisaged a possible link-up between their armies and the
Germans. But the Japanese invasion of India in 1944 was not a
serious attempt at conquest; it came two years too late, when
the allies were gathering strength, and Japan herself was so
fully extended that she could barely maintain her conquests in
South-East Asia. It aimed merely at hindering the Allies from
making their inevitable counter-attack. Japan's entry into
World War II had been a huge gamble, which depended upon
Germany's success; against this background only can the
Burma campaigns be seen in their true perspective.
The Japanese occupation of Burma wrecked the country's
economic system. Burma suffered more from the war than any
other Asiatic country save possibly Japan herself. Many of her
towns were reduced to ashes by Japanese air-raids. Her oil
works, mines equipment and river transport were destroyed by
the retreating British so as to be useless to the enemy. Allied
air-raids kept her railways out of action. The Japanese system-
atically looted the country of machinery, scientific apparatus
and even furniture. All her normal external markets were lost.
The complete stoppage of her rice export, through the failure
of the Japanese to take it, led to mere subsistence farming. The
south suffered from a glut of rice while the dry zone starved.
Lower Burma was almost completely deprived of the cooking
oil which only the dry zone could supply. The failure of the
Japanese to export Burma rice and import urgently needed
consumer goods caused the greatest distress, which was further